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undertaking. The railway was therefore built by the government,
mainly with state funds and the proceeds of foreign loans.

The political purpose of the great enterprise was frankly ac-
knowledged by Witte as well as by the Tsars themselves. Crown
Prince Nicholas, returning from a visit to China and Japan, at-
tended the celebrations in Vladivostok when work was begun at
the eastern end of the line. He later reiterated his conviction that
"Russia is in absolute need of an ice-free, open port all year round.
This port must be on the mainland [to the southeast of Korea] and
connected with our possessions by a strip of land." As for the rail-
road itself, Witte stated, in one of his reports to the sovereign, that
the construction of the Siberian railroad "would be one of those
world events which usher in a new era in the history of nations , . .
The railway will secure for the Russian Navy all the necessary pre-
requisites and will give it a firm base in our eastern ports . . . The
Navy can be strengthened considerably ... It will control all
international shipping in Pacific waters." 1

In another report Witte rejected the narrow view that in build-
ing the railway Russia was striving only to acquire influence in
Manchuria. "Manchuria isn't worth going to all the trouble . . .
We shall proceed southward along the road of history," and added:

. . . the more inert countries in Asia will fall prey to the powerful in-
vaders and will be divided up between them . . . the problem of each
country concerned is to obtain as large a share as possible of the inheri-
tance of the outlived oriental states, especially of the Chinese Colossus.
Russia, both geographically and historically, has the undisputed right
to the lion's share of the expected prey . . . the absorption by Russia
of a considerable portion of the Chinese Empire is only a question of
time . . ,2

Soon fantastic projects began to arise around the railway, A
Mongolian, Dr. Badmayev, a rather dubious character, presented
to Witte, and through him to Alexander III, an elaborate plan for
the construction of an additional railway from Irkutsk in Siberia,
to Lanchow in North China, with Russia in the meantime clandes-
tinely encouraging uprisings in adjoining Mongolia, Tibet, and cer-
tain other parts of China. Witte commented with approval: "From
the shores of the Pacific and the heights of the Himalayas, Russia
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